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ABSTRACT 



The meaning versus form (or fluency versus accuracy) debate 
is no longer a discriminating factor among teaching approaches because 
meaning and form are assumed to be essential for learning. A successful 
pedagogical task accomplishes two things: (1) focuses students' attention on 

the structure of the language by demonstrating that language form contributes 
to meaning; and (2) motivates learners to heighten the complexity of the 
linguistic means they use to accomplish task objectives. This paper argues 
that a successful task sequence leads learners to communicate with limited 
resources; become aware of apparent limitations in their knowledge about 
linguistic structures that are necessary to convey the message appropriately 
and accurately; and look for alternatives to overcome such limitations. The 
paper analyzes the above-mentioned theoretical claim with a description of 
teaching and learning tasks across four dimensions represented by the "four 
eyes": involvement, inquiry, induction, and incorporation. (Contains 28 
references and 3 tables.) (Author/SM) 
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translation, audiolingualism, total physical response (TPR), the Silent Way, etc. 
These types of programs provide what Long defines as a focus on formS (as 
opposed to a focus on form: see below). As for the analytic syllabus. Long 
divided it into two sub-categories. The first type provides a strong focus on 
meaning, as is the case of the popular communicative-based approaches of the 
80s (e.g. Krashen and Terrell's natural approach, and various types of immersion 
programs). The second type, while still emphasizing an overall communicative 
approach provides, in contrast, an explicit focus on form. By definition, a focus 
on form is contingent upon structural demands of the communicative situation 
as opposed to a syllabus that has a pre-determined focus on a range of linguistic 
formS (forms that may or may not be immediately necessary to accomplish a 
communicative event). Possible instantiations of an analytic syllabus with a focus 
on form are what can be vaguely defined as task-based programs (including the 
more radical process syllabus in which students make up the syllabus along with 
the instructor). 

In principle, the contingent nature of a focus on form does not allow for 
the planning or sequencing of presentation and/or practice of specific linguistic 
structures. Johnson (1996), however, analyzed several alternatives for the 
sequencing of grammatical structures. For the purpose of this paper I will 
analyze a modified version of Johnson's paradigm that results in three types of 
possible syllabi (as opposed to the five types presented by Johnson). The 
following diagram presents a schematic view of the sequential focus of attention 
on various aspects of the target language. As I understand it, Johnson equates the 
focus on a particular linguistic structure as a part of the whole linguistic system. 

A. part-1 -> whole part-2 -> whole part-3 -> whole -> . . . 

B. whole ■) part-1 whole -9 part-2 -> whole part-3 -> 

G. whole part-3 part-2 whole ^ part-3 whole -> whole 1 

The first sequencing type (A) is representative of a focus on formS 
approach: target items (part-1, part-2, etc.) are selected, isolated and sequenced in 
a pre-established manner. That is, these target language forms are presented, 
analyzed, and practiced before they are functionally needed in a contextualized 
communicative situation. One of the principal tenets of this approach to 
sequencing is that learners supposedly will be able to master and control specific 
items of the target language before their use in context is required. Hence, errors 
may, in principled be avoided. 2 The sequences represented in (B) and (C) 
constitute possible models of task-based instruction (according to the definition 

1 Notice that part -1 is not listed given that it is a possibility because there is no sequentiality to the process 
of focusing on target grammatical items. 

2 It is questionable, however, that learners will be able to avoid natural developmental errors as soon as the 
constraints on language production are removed and students try to use the language as a whole. This is a 
common phenomenon represented in teachers' frustrations when students seem to control one form as soon 
as it is presented but forget (how) to use them immediately after. 
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may be established as the goal of any specific pedagogical task. That is to say, we 
may reverse the order of analysis normally attributed to the canonical definition 
of a task: a focus on meaning first followed up by a focus on- form may become a 
sequence in which the focus on form appears first. In other words, three major 
components define a focus on form of a task-based approach: (a) it can be 
generated by the teacher or the learner(s), (b) it is generally incidental (occasional 
shift of attention) and, (c) it is contingent on learners' needs (triggered by 
perceived problems)(see Long, 1991). 3 

The Communication-Learning Paradox 

The apparently amorphous nature of a focus on meaning or a focus on 
form raises an important issue that needs to be addressed by any pedagogical 
approach that intends to make a connection between these two components 
Indeed, beginning with Krashen and Terrell several researchers have described 
in different ways what amounts to be a paradox of second language learning: the 
communication-learning paradox. Klein's (1986) depiction of the problem is very 
compelling: J 

In some respects, communication and learning are at 
variance. . .communication is based on a set of stable rules which the 
learner, as speaker and listener, can follow. As a learner, however, he 
must not consider the rules he is following at the time to be stable: he 
must be prepared to control, to revise and even to drop them. (p. 147) 

The studies from the European Science Foundation (e.g., Dietrich, Klein & 
Noyau, 1995; Klein & Purdue, 1992) in particular, provide a wealth of evidence 
from a variety of languages to substantiate the existence of this paradox with 
respect to the development of verbal endings. Most of these studies point to the 
incomplete nature of the L2 systems of many so-called natural learners. These 
learners can function in their normal interaction in the target language but, for 
some reason or another, do not strive to make their language conform to the 
norms of the L2 (at least not to the extent that native speakers do). Under the 
assumption that what focuses these "natural" learners on the manipulation of 
language is a functional-communicative objective; it may not be necessary, after 
all, to make the L2 system more complex or more accurate as long as one has 
access to a system with which one can efficiently achieve concrete 
communicative objectives in the target language. 

For the above-mentioned reason, it has been claimed that the 
implementation of pedagogical tasks should be based on constraints inherent to 
a communicative interaction that affect noticing (Schmidt & Frota, 1986). This is 
one area in which academic environments may excel over natural environments 
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process. The relationship of the two players and the data is depicted in graphical 
format in Figure l. 4 




Input data 



Language Structure 



Noticing 



Figure 1 An instructor's view of the L2 pedagogical framework 



By definition, the teacher has the prerogative of selecting and 
manipulating the so-called input data" along the lines of the factors identified in 
Table 1 . That is to say, the teacher has the option of selecting a theme, the form of 
presentation of a selected piece (e.g., oral versus written), the length of the piece, 
the task objectives (e.g., identify ideas, summarize), etc. To some extent then, the 
instructor may control the focus of attention of the learner through the 
manipulation of various task constraints and task objectives that are measured 
by task outcomes (see Skehan, 1998). The teacher does not, however, have the 
ability to directly control what the learner notices because there are other factors 
that are internal to the learner that are not amenable to such direct manipulation. 
For that reason Figure 1 depicts noticing and input data as two separate boxes, 
that can, nevertheless be connected. Thus, this particular framework places a lot 
of emphasis on language acquisition as a collaborative process that neither 
teachers nor textbook writers can directly control. 



Task Sequencing: Four Eyes are Better than Two 

In sum, the pedagogical framework of a communicatively-oriented task- 
based syllabus with a focus on form requires that communication requirements 
be established first. This framework enables teachers to lead learners to: (a) 
communicate with limited resources, (b) become aware of apparent limitations in 
their knowledge about linguistic structures that are necessary to convey the 
message appropriately and accurately, and (c) look for alternatives to overcome 
such limitations. This sequence focuses students' attention on the structure of the 
language by demonstrating that each component of language as a whole 
contributes to the meaning that makes up any type of interaction. This sequence 

4 Figure 1 is not intended to be a comprehensive representation of the L2 acquisition process, but 
rather a very schematic view of the possibilities afforded by the interaction between learners' 
teacher and the data they have access to. 
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features to the overall linguistic system). This process will be exemplified in the 
next section with a task intended to focus on the discursive nature of past tense 
morphology in Spanish. The design of the tasks to be described is based on 
findings from two major areas of research: (a) the role of discursive factors 
(foreground versus background) and verb types (lexical aspect) (e.g., Andersen & 
Shirai, 1996; Dietrich et al„ 1995; Salaberry, 2000), and (b) the effect of learning 
setting (e.g., Buczsowska & Weist, 1991; Pienemann, 1985). 



An Example: Movie and Personal Narratives 

The selected topic that provides the thematic framework for this task is 
the one of movie and personal narratives. These narratives differ, crucially, in the 
use of present and past tense. Thus, they constitute an ideal "carrier" for learners 
to develop hypotheses about the discursive and contextualized use of present 
versus past endings. During the first stage the implementation of activities is 
intended to (re)activate background knowledge and schemas about the social 
activity represented in the general theme (involvement). For this particular topic 
the task may require students to rate various movie reviews written by movie 
critics on a scale from the most positive to the most negative. A focus on 
anguage form is by and large avoided to encourage learners to focus their 
attention on meaning as, after all, the objective is to reactivate thematic 
background knowledge. For instance, the task may be designed so that students 
understand the opinion of the movie critic through an efficient use of selected 
salient linguistic cues such as the authors' selection of adjectives, information in 
the title of the review, content of opening and concluding paragraphs only. In 
general, at this stage the instructor remains unconcerned about linguistic 
accuracy as long as the overall communicative "transaction" is accomplished.* 

The second stage in the process focuses the learner on producing a movie 
narrative (inquiry). This type of narrative event is normally recounted in present 
tense (e.g., Fleischmann, 1991; Klein, 1994); thus, it justifies the functional use of 
present instead of past tense. For this step, one may, for instance, read the movie 
narrative and ask students to identify the events that make up the plot of the 
story (in the form of infinitives). Later on, students may be asked to separate the 
main events of the story from the ones that represent accessory information (i e 
recognition of foreground-background events). Immediately after, students may 
be asked to reconstruct the story in writing with the information they have 
available. Some of the lexical information used at this stage may eventually be 
recycled in the narrative presented in the subsequent stage. The focus here is on 
building lexical knowledge through a reactivation of a variety of verbal 
predicates presented in a linguistic form already familiar to students. 

During the third stage, learners are introduced to a personal narrative. 
The latter, in contrast with the movie narrative, is normally recounted in past 



5 Again, the above mentioned activities may require production of language from the beginning. 
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apparent from recent research on the development of past tense verbal endings. 
In this activity, linguistic structures that are not yet part of the learners' 
competence are first highlighted in communicative tasks, thereby providing 
students with a rationale for learning the target grammar elements in keeping 
with the tenets of a task-based approach. Subsequently, learners are provided 
with the time to develop and test hypotheses about the selected feature of the 
target language. Finally, learners are encouraged to incorporate their newly 
acquired views on the language system in a productive and integrated way. 
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